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CHURCH-RELATED EDUCATION 





OPULAR REGARD for the caliber of American. edu- 

cation has kept a steady spotlight on the nation’s public 
school systems and made them the object of a continuing 
stream of criticism and controversy. Parochial schools 
have escaped attention of this kind, largely because it: has 
been the usual thing to look on them as the exclusive con- 
cern of their sponsoring churches. Yet church-operated 
schools carry a significant part of the burden of mass edu- 
cation. Their work is accountable along with that of public 
schools for the end-products of American teaching. 


At present, there appears to be a growing trend to push 
the church schools more into the open and subject them to 
the same pressures for re-evaluation and modernization that 
are felt by the public schools. Church leaders themselves 
are largely responsible for turning the public eye toward 
church-supported schools. Some of the critics have been 
surprisingly frank in directing attention to alleged short- 
comings; many stress the need to improve courses and 
teaching to meet current demands for a better educated 
population. All voice determination to reassert the values 
of a general education anchored in religious faith. 


What is happening among church-operated schools, most 
of which are Roman Catholic, has its counterpart among 
church-connected institutions of higher learning, a majority 
of which are associated with Protestant denominations. A 
movement is under way to restore the prestige of small 
church-connected colleges and universities. Renewal of the 
influence they formerly exerted is considered urgent at a 
time when demands for technical and specialist training 
threaten to overshadow the appeal of the broad,. liberal 
arts education for which church colleges have been. noted. 


Interest in the role of the church in American education 
will be heightened if controversy is renewed in Congress 
over use of federal funds to aid sectarian educational activ- 
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ities. An administration bill, calling for a four-year emer- 
gency outlay of $1 billion to strengthen the teaching of 
certain subjects and encourage gifted students to continue 
their studies beyond high school, has been under review in 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


THREAT OF FRESH ROW OVER AID TO EDUCATION 


The administration announced its new aid-to-education 
program on. Dec. 30. Five days later, a group of 28 presi- 
dents of Jesuit colleges and universities asserted in a joint 
statement that federal aid to meet critical educational needs, 
if voted, should be made available to all students and all 
institutions, public or private, including those in the 35 
states which ban public assistance to private schools. Other- 
wise, the statement said, the program would “by-pass a 
very large pool of individual talent and of educational 
facilities.” ! 


Leaders of a Protestant group which is militantly op- 
posed to federal aid for sectarian schools took immediate 
exception to the position of the Jesuits. C. Stanley Lowell, 
associate director of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State, said: “We see 
nothing in the President’s program that either contemplates 
or justifies a sectarian demand of this kind.” The issue did 
not come up in Senate hearings until Mar. 12, when Sen. 
Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) testified that in his opinion Amer- 
ican youth would not be adequately educated until federal 
aid was extended to church schools and colleges. ‘Whether 
an American boy or girl gets a good education is just as 
important, regardless of whether that boy or girl is Cath- 
olic, Lutheran or Jewish.” 


Federal aid-to-education bills have foundered on the re- 
ligious issue in the past. A compromise proposed by the 
late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-Ohio)—to leave distribution 
of federal grants for education to the discretion of indi- 
vidual states—was accepted by the Senate in April 1948. 
But a general. aid-to-education bill incorporating the Taft 
compromise was blocked in the House. An aid program 
providing scholarships, or setting up special testing or 
counseling programs for students, might not stir up the 
religious question now. However, any plan to help church- 


1 The Jesuits were especially insistent on general distribution of federal aid for the 
proposed. testing, counseling and scholarship programs to encourage talented. high 
school pupils to continue their education; and for the proposed improvement and 
expansion of science, language and mathematics teaching in high schools and colleges. 
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connected, as well as other institutions, improve their 
facilities or operate their educational programs would in- 
evitably provoke controversy. 


CRITICISM OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION BY CATILOLICS 


Even without the spur of debate on the church-state issue, 
public interest has been drawn to the role of churches in 
general education, for some denominational leaders have 
given voice to highly critical views of their educational 
achievements. Much of the criticism is akin to that ex- 
pressed by others with regard to secular educational insti- 
tutions. The purpose in both cases is the same—to prick 
the public into awareness of the importance of improved 
educational programs and to gain support for necessary but 
costly changes. 


The Rev. John J. Cavanaugh, former president of. Notre 
Dame University, told a small group of fellow.Catholies in 
Washington, D. C., last Dec. 15 that the “failure” of Amer- 
ican Catholics in scholarship and intellectual leadership 
could be traced to shortcomings of the church schools: and 
to lack of respect for intellectual achievement in) many, 
Catholic homes. Father Cavanaugh asserted that “The 35 
million Catholies of this country and our Catholic: eduea- 
tional system are not producing anywhere near their pro- 
portion of leaders.” He added: “Of the 96 U.S. Senators, 
there are ...only ten Catholics; of the fifty so-called 
business leaders announced by Forbes Magazine, only two 
are Catholies. . . . Where are the Catholic Salks, Oppen- 
heimers, Einsteins?” 


Similar challenges have been laid down by Monsignor 
John Tracy Ellis, professor of chureh history at the Cath- 
olic University of America and by Father Gustave Weigel 
of Woodstock College in Maryland. A Catholic educator, 
writing in a denominational periodical, said last year: 

If we cannot offer as good a program as the secular schools, we 
have no right to exist. The faith of our students can be preserved 
by their not attending any college... . The only right that Cath 
olic colleges have to existence is that they can preserve the faith 
of their students at the same time as they offer them the advan- 
tages of secular education. 


Much the same critical approach is taken by. Protestant 
educators to the educational institutions of their denomina- 


“Ronald W. Roloff, “‘Are Our Colleges So Bad?" Catholic World, June 1957, p. 207. 
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tions. A Protestant publication, reprinting observations of 
Father Weigel about lack of “esteem for seholarship” in 
Catholic schools, commented: “We quote this .. . not to 
take or give any Protestant satisfaction in it but rather 
to commend its courageous and healthy self-criticism and 
to suggest: that equal courage and insight would indicate 
that many of our colleges suffer from the same lack... . 
We sometimes substitute piety for scholarship, accept pleas- 
ing personalities in preference to disturbing minds, and 
promote popular rather than rigorous faculty members.” * 


Defenders of Catholic education frequently deplore the 
impression given by its critics that Catholic education is 
inferior. They point out that its shortcomings are those 
of education in general. On the other hand, many persons 
regard the vigor of the criticism as a sign that the churches 
are alert to the need to keep up the quality of their educa- 
tional endeavors. 


Archbishop Albert G. Mayer said in a sermon at the 
annual conference of the National Catholic Educational 
Association in Milwaukee last Apr. 23: 

For some time past the charge has been lodged, often in terms 
of hasty generalizations or = oversimplificalions, that American 
society is indifferent to intellectual achievement, advanced scholar 
ship, and intellectuals in general. It is but natural that similar 
charges should be lodyed against the American Catholics, their 
elementary and secondary schools, and especially their colleges and 
universities. 


“Searchingly critical evaluations,” the Archbishop de- 
clared, were all to the good and might even be considered 
an “examination of conscience ... one of the most im- 
portant exercises of religion.”” But he added by way of 
caution that such examinations “ordinarily ... [are] not 
conducted in such public fashion as to lower us in the 
esteem of others, or to give occasion to our enemies to 
undermine our mission or to distort the good results of 
our work.” 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL RELATIONS WITH THE PuBLIC 


The over-all topic of the Catholic educational conference 
at Milwaukee last spring was “Education and Communi- 
‘ation.”” Many of the sessions touched on the need to im- 
prove relations between Catholic schools and the public. 





® National Council of the Churches of Christ, Christian Higher Education Memo, 
January 1958, p. 2. 
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Catholic teachers and supervisors were advised to mingle 
more with the secular community. Parochial school statfs 
were urged to adopt certain procedures commonly used by 
public schools to “make a case”? for themselves in the com- 
munity. Existence of a barrier between teaching: sisters 
and the lay world was recognized, and ways to surmount 
it were suggested. 


Recommendations included proposals that) the church 
schools hold) more parent-teacher) conferences on the 
progress of individual pupils; that Catholic teachers pay 
“courtesy calls” to nearby public schools and invite public 
school teachers to visit their schools; that diocesan offices 
adopt the public school practice of releasing detailed re- 
ports on school programs to the press; that principals seck 
opportunities to address both Catholic «and non-Catholic 
groups; and that Catholic educators participate as much as 
possible in community mectings and projects. 


Such measures, it was said, would help “break down any 
feeling that Catholic schools are aloof and withdrawn” and 
give them a stronger position within the general community. 
They would help dispe] the impression that Catholic schools 
are rivals or enemies of public schools and show them to 
be, on the contrary, “a contributor of significance to Amer- 
ican culture and a stout defender of its liberties and tra 
dition.” 4 


PROTESTANTS AND THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 

Interest in the church-related colleges and universities 
has picked up considerably among Protestant denomina- 
tions in the past half-dozen years. Fresh concern for their 
welfare was first manifested in the conferences and. organ- 
izational work which laid the basis for current.efforts to 
attract additional public support for the Christian college. 


Two organizations took the lead in promoting the church 
college movement: the Commission on Higher Education 
of the National Council of Churches and the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges. The former represents the major Protestant de- 
nominations, the latter more than 700 four-year colleges 
of all types. 


Preparations are now under way for the Second Qua- 


*Brother Columban of Mary, FSC. (Inearnation School, New York), National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, August 1957, pp. 266-262 
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drennial Convocation of Christian Colleges to be held at 
Drake University in Des Moines, lowa, from June 22 to 
June 26 under N.C.C. auspices. The first quadrennial, held 
at Denison University in Granville, Ohio, in June 1954, 
climaxed a three-year study which sought to explore the 
condition of church-related colleges. The meeting produced 
a report (What Is a Christian College?) which has served 
as a guide to such institutions for four years. In addition 
to reviewing that report, the coming meeting will consider 
“The Vocation of the Christian College’; church educators 
will give particular attention to how their institutions can 
fit themselves to meet the educational and spiritual needs 
of the times. 


Catholic and Protestant educators recen.ly joined for the 
first time in a common front to strengthen church-related 
colleges. At a session of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in Miami Beach, educators of the two 
faiths on Jan. 7 approved a statement of common goals. 
The statement, drawn up last July at a meeting in Hershey, 
Pa., of representatives of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ and the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, said in part: “There is a critical need of an expansion 
of higher education that gives wisdom as well as knowledge. 
If our spiritual heritage in education is to be perpetuated, 
Christian higher education must be emphatically re-empha- 
sized and all persons concerned with our country’s welfare 
must give it high priority.” 


Father Celestine Speiner, president of the University of 
Detroit and vice chairman of the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Commission, hailed the agreement as “a step toward 
what some day will be a national voice of the church- 
related college, a voice which the public colleges now have 
in the National Education Association.” 
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Role of Churches in American Education 





THE CHURCH was the New World’s first schoolmaster. 
Colonists from England and continental countries took it 
for granted that their denominational leaders would or- 
ganize their schools. The first public schools in the colonies 
were sectarian institutions. At the time of the American 
Revolution, most grammar school pupils were learning the 
tenets of their sects along with the three R's... But sectarian 
influence in education waned as the nation grew and the 
number of religious denominations multiplied. With grow- 
ing acceptance of compulsory universal education, more 
people looked to the state rather than the church to pro- 
vide instruction of the young. 


Risk oF CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Secular control of public primary education was well 
established when Catholics began to develop their unique 
school system. Jesuit missionaries opened the first Cath- 
olic schools in the colonies in the mid-17th century,. but a 
widespread network of Catholic schools did not start to 
take shape until after the first provineial council of bishops 
in 1829 had declared it “absolutely necessary that schools 
should be established in which the young may be taught the 
principles of faith and morality while being instructed in 
letters.” By 1840 there were 200 Catholic schools in the 
United States; four decades later there were 3,000. 


The large influx of Catholic immigrants during the 19th 
century stimulated the proliferation of church schools and 
brought to this country many members of Catholic teach- 
ing orders. Until their arrival most of the teachers in 
Catholic schools had heen laymen.’ The sisters, and to a 
smaller extent the teaching brothers, not only filled an im- 
mediate need for teachers, but formed the nuclei of religious 
communities which to this day are the. main source of 
Catholic educational personnel. 


Pope Pius IX in 1864 denounced parents “who permit 


"Writing of the United States in the 1840s, a Catholic history observed: “‘The new 
sisters created not a little wonder and curiosity in their pupils, as well as among the 
general population It sometimes happened that, when anti-Catholic feeling ran hisch, 
it was necessary for nuns to wear ordinary civilinn dress when’ appearing in public, 
reverving the religious habit for school and convent.”—J. A. Burns, Bernard J 
Kohlbrenner, and John B. Peterson, A History of Catholie Education in the United 
States (1937), p. 218. 
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their children to frequent schools in which the ruin of souls 
cannot be avoided, or . .. who having in their locality a 
good Catholic school, .. . nevertheless send them to public 
schools without suflicient reason and without the necessary 
precautions by which the approximate danger may be made 
remote.” The Third Plenary Council of Bishops, sitting 
at Baltimore in 1884, made it the duty of every Catholic 
parish to establish a parochial school. 


The Catholic Church in this country has still gone only 
half way toward its goal of a Catholic education for every 
Catholic child. Its schools nevertheless enroll around 12 
per cent of all elementary and secondary pupils in the 
nation. The National Catholic Almanac 1957 reported that 
the Catholic Church in the United States, serving a Cath- 
olic population of 33.6 million, operated 9,500 elementary 
schools with 3.5 million pupils; 2,400 high schools with 
670,000 pupils; and 254 colleges and universities with 
242,000. students.® 


The most recent U.S. Office of Education figures showed 
that 87 per cent of all children from kindergarten through 
high school were in public schools in 1953-54. The over- 
whelming majority of children not attending public schools 
were in Catholic schools. A large additional burden ob- 
viously would be imposed on the general taxpayer if Cath- 
olics did not provide schools for their children. The presi- 
dent of the New York City Board of Education, Charles H. 
Silver, recently estimated that Catholic schools in that com- 
munity, enrolling 350,000 pupils, had saved taxpayers $700 
million in capital investment and $160 million annually in 
operating expenses.? 


LUTHERAN SYSTEM AND OTHER CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Outside the Roman Catholic, only one denomination—the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod—maintains a system of 
mass education for all children of its faith. This church 
of two million members operates 1,226 primary schools 
with 125,751 pupils and 16 high schools with 6,552 pupils. 
Most of the Lutheran schools are in the Middle West. The 
high schools are relatively new, large, centralized estab- 


* The Catholic Church maintains alse a number of special schools for handicapped 
children, 25 diocesan teachers’ colleges, and seminaries for training priests. 


When a citizens’ association in Augusta, Maine, filed suit to stop use of a $260 
token appropriation to extend bus service to parochial school pupils, Catholic parents 
threatened to withdraw the 900. children in the church schools and place them in 
already overcrowded public schools, A atate supreme court judge on Mar. 14 upheld 
the appropriation 
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lishments in such big cities as Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
and St. Louis. Virtually all teachers in the Lutheran school 
system are trained in educational institutions operated by 
the church itself. 


Other Protestant denominations play an inconspicuous 
role in elementary and secondary edueation. It has been 
estimated that scarcely more than seven per cent of | non- 
public school children attend schools maintained oy non- 
Catholic denominations. Most of these schools are essen- 
tially private schools serving an economically select group 
and are not part of a mass education system. 


Sporadic attempts to build up separate systems of mass 
education were made in the 19th century by Protestant 
denominations. Leaders of the movement were impelled 
in part by distress over the spread of secular influenées in 
the public schools and in part by concern over the growth 
of Catholic schools. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, (“Old School’) 
was officially committed from 1846 to 1870 to the goal of 
establishing a parochial school for each of its congregations. 
At least 264 Presbyterian schools were opened in 29 states, 
but they failed to win enduring rank-and-file support. A 
prominent churchman finally told the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in 1869 that he favored public education and felt 
the church was no better qualified to run a school than to 
run a factory. The school program was terminated the 
following year.* 


Episcopalians blew hot and cold on the question of church 
schools. Dioceses in around nine states established a num- 
ber of schools and a lay committee declared in 1860 that 
the church intended to take full charge of the education 
of every child in every parish. But ten. years later the 
general convention of the church narrowed the goal to 
establishment of parochial schools “where practicable” and 
noted that such schools “can only in a very limited degree 
take the place of the public schools of the country.” 


The Dutch and German Reformed churches drew up 
plans for parochial school systems but enthusiasm for the 
task proved short-lived. Interest.on the part of the Dutch 
Reformed Church had so waned by ‘1850 that it turned 


Walter D. Cayvert, “When Parochial Schools Failed,” Christian Century, Nov it, 
1957, p. 1849 
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down a proffer of $7,000 to establish schools. An educa- 
tion committee of the church explained: “‘Your committee 
are firmly persuaded that, while the state does not interfere 
with the appropriate duties of the church, the church... 
ought not to adopt any measure which will interfere with 
the interests: to which the state is giving commendable 
attention, and which properly belong to her in her civil 
capacity.”’* Quaker attempts to organize a parochial school 
system also came to naught. 


BROAD PROTESTANT SUPPORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Three. major denominations—RBaptist, Congregational, 
and Methodist—made little effort to keep denominational 
schools going. Congregationalists readily turned over their 
early schools to the state and accused the Presbyterians of 
aping the Catholics by trying to maintain parochial schools. 
In a resolution condemning state aid to parochial schools, 
the National Congregational Council said in 1889: “We 
look upon the establishment of parochial schools, where the 
children of foreigners are instructed by their teachers and 
priests, as a just cause of apprehension and a menace to 
the best interests of our country.” 


Methodists adopted a resolution in support of public 
schools in 1872, and a statement issued by Methodist bishops 
at that time said: “It becomes us... [to give] an intelligent, 
firm and earnest support to the civil authorities in main- 
taining, extending and rendering more efficient our system 
of primary education.” Baptists were active in establishing 
secondary schools, particularly along the frontier, but they 
did not attempt to create a separate denominational school 
system. 


Many reasons have been given for abandonment of the 
educational function by Protestant churches. Splintering 
of denominations made a strong, united effort impossible. 
Antipathy to Catholic parochial schools, which were widely 
thought of as somehow alien, bolstered support for public 
schools. Growth of church Sunday schools, and a require- 
ment of Bible reading in many public schools, seemed to 
discharge adequately whatever responsibility the churches 
had to oversee education of the young. 


Denominations which tried to set up their own school 
systems found it much more difficult and costly to obtain 


* Quoted by Francis X. Curran, The Churches and the Schoola (1954), p. 64. 
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teachers than did the Catholics, who could rely on the 
dedicated services of teaching priests and nuns from 
Europe. Many early Protestant parochial schools were 
founded by immigrants who wanted to preserve their ties 
with the old country. These schools, chiefly Lutheran, were 
essentially transplanted foreign schools, even to use. of a 
foreign language in the classroom. As the older persons 
died off, the younger generations drifted to the ‘public 
schools. The same thing happened with Jewish immi- 
grants, who at first set up some Old World schools but. 
eventually were drawn to the secular and peculiarly Amer- 
ican public schools. 


PROTESTANT INFLUENCE ON U.S. HIGHER MDUCATION 

Although Protestant churches were content to let public 
authorities run the lower schools, they felt it necessary to 
maintain institutions of higher education to give the coun- 
try an adequate supply of ministers and assure a strong 
Christian viewpoint among national leaders in all fields.!° 
Many of today’s most prominent non-sectarian private col- 
leges and universities had a religious origin. © Puritans 
established Harvard College in 1636. Episcopal clergymen 
brought William and Mary College into existence in 1693. 
Ten Congregational ministers in Connecticut, who thought 
Harvard too far away, founded Yale-in 1701. Presby- 
terians caught up in the revivalist movement, who were dis- 
satisfied with the theology at both Harvard and Yale, estab- 
lished Princeton in 1736. 


At least 20 outstanding colleges, in addition to Harvard 
and Yale, were established by Congregationalists. Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Mt. Holyoke, Oberlin, Rollins, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Williams are counted in that number. Other 
church-originated institutions include Brown, Columbia, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Rutgers, and George Wash- 
ington University. Of 207 permanent colleges established 
in the United States before 1861, the Presbyterians estab- 
lished 49, Methodists 34, Baptists 25, Congregationalists 
21, states 21, Catholics 14 and Episcopalians 11. The re- 
maining 32 were scattered among various denominational, 
semi-state, and municipal groups."! 


The U.S. Office of Education today lists 1,886 institutions 


“Of the 40,000 men graduated from American colleges by 1 », fully one-fourth had 
entered the ministry 


' William E. Drake, The American School in Transition (1955), p. 310 
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of higher education in the United States. In that total, 744 
are designated as under denominational control, 481 under 
private non-sectarian control; 379 are state, and 282 dis- 
trict or municipal, institutions. Of the 744 under ehurch 
control, 474 are directed by Protestant, 265 by Catholic, 
and five by Jewish groups.'* Around two-fifths of the total 
number of full-time college students are believed to attend 
privately controlled colleges and universities, and about 
one-half of those students are in church-related institutions. 


The term “church-related” has variable meaning. Rela- 
tions between colleges of this group and their churches 
range from very close to most tenuous. A study of the 
four-year church-related college, prepared several years ago 
for the Association of American Colleges," cited numerous 
institutions as church-related which are not on the church- 
controlled list of the official directory. The University of 
Chicago; which is controlled by a private non-sectarian cor- 
poration, was listed as one of 28 colleges “affiliated with 
the Board of Education and Publication of the American 
Baptist Convention.” Of 23 colleges and universities “still 
maintaining affiliation with the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches,” some, like Grinnell College (Iowa) 
and Fisk University (Tennessee), are not under church 
control. 


The Methodist Church recognizes as “related” all colleges 
and universities “‘which have maintained a vital, organic 
or cooperative relationship to the church” and names 76 
such institutions. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
“endorses” 40 four-year institutions which have accepted 
church standards calling for “sound educational procedures 
and an effective Christian approach.” 


Church activity in higher education is not limited to 
the four-year college. Southern Baptists, for example, pro- 
fess ties with 30 colleges and universities, 21 junior colleges, 
seven seminaries, four Bible schools and eight academies. 
The group has a combined enrollment of 65,316 students, 
of whom 46,000 are in the four-year college group. 


Anticipated doubling of college enrollments in the next 


“U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Educa- 
tional Directory 1956-57, Part III, pp. 3-11 


'SGuy.Snavely, The Church and the Four-Year College (1955) 
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decade, and the prospect that it will be the state which pro- 
vides facilities for the vast majority of future students, 
have sparked a strong drive among Protestant churches to 
expand and improve church-related colleges. The result 
has been a marked growth of financial contributions of 
churches to their educational offspring. 


The Council for Financial Aid to Education, studying 247 
church-related Protestant colleges in 1954-55, found total 
denominational support amounting to $19.2 million; the 
median contribution was equivalent to $104 a student or 
74 cents a church member. The largest contribution, $3.4 
million, came from Southern Baptists at a rate of 42 cents 
a church member. The highest per capita amount, $3.55 
a member, was donated by the Lutheran Free Church. 


A number of denominations have launched special fund- 
raising campaigns in support of higher education. The 
American Baptist Convention plans to open a three-year 
drive next January to raise $7.5 million. The Congre- 
gational Christian Church has set the samé sum as its goal 
in a two-year effort. Methodists, who gave about $6 million 
last year for college operating budgets, are trying to raise 
$23 million for capital expansion. The Presbyterian 
Churen in the U.S. is seeking to add. $30° million to the 
assets of its colleges and universities. The separate Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. appropriates more than $1 
million annually for its educational institutions. 


Colleges related to the Disciples of Christ are hoping to 
raise $150 million in the next ten years to finance an in- 
crease of 25 to 30 per cent in student capacity. - The 
Evangelical United Brethren Church has a campaign under 
way to add half a million dollars to the capital funds of 
each of its seven colleges. 


Special Features of Church Schools 


THE CHIEF distinguishing feature of a church-related 
school is that its entire program, curricular and extra- 
curricular, is oriented to a religious point of view. Teach- 
ing of the tenets of a particular denomination, or even of 
Christianity in general, is a secondary consideration be- 
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cause this usually has been done at Sunday school or 
through released-time religious instruction for public 
school children. . But. church schools feel that the influence 
they seek to spread can be imparted only in an educational 
community where the whole staff believes that all activities 
of life, including acquisition of an education, have a re- 
ligious purpose. This is the one major area of Catholic- 
Protestant agreement, made plain in the joint statement 
of their educators at the recent Miami Beach meeting: 
The Christian college ts a community of teachers and students 
secking to know the nature of the universe created by God and the 
kind of society in which man ¢an live according to God's will. 
Education in this context enables the student to learn and grow 
within. the framework of a meaning and purpose that unifies and 
orders his knowledge, illumines his appreciations and gives diree- 
tion -to his existence. The Christian college offers to our generation 
an interpretation of the whole of knowledge, a way of life and 
of learning, and a sense of earthly vocation and eternal purpose, 
without which sciences and arts, inventions and technology may 
enslave and destroy mankind. 


The extent to which church-related educational institutions 
carry out this distinctive function varies. It is most ap- 
parent ‘in schools and colleges under direct church control. 
In others the sectarian pattern is apt to bear close re- 
semblance to the secular. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

Catholic schools, like their public counterparts, are de- 
centralized. The earliest schools were disconnected indi- 
vidual enterprises; the local character of parish schools 
was stressed during the period of growth a century ago. 
There was not then, and is not now, any national head of 
elementary or secondary schools. 


From the standpoint of organization, Catholic schools 
are of three types: parish, regional, and diocesan. Most 
elementary schools are of the parish type; they are sup- 
ported by and serve a single congregation, whose pastor is 
the school’s chief administrative officer. Regional schools 
are established cooperatively by several pastors, who form 
a supervisory board.. Diocesan schools, chiefly high schools, 
are operated by a bishop through a superintendent ap- 
pointed by him. Private Catholic schools run by religious 
orders or lay Catholics enjoy edueational autonomy, but 
the school authorities are subject to the religious sov- 
ereignty of the bishop. Most Catholic colleges and univer- 
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sities are operated by various orders; Cathohe University 
in Washington, D. C., by exception, is a national institution 
supported and operated by the church itself. 


Catholic educational institutions depend for financial sup- 
port largely on the church collection plate, although special 
collections, fund-raising drives, and mail solicitation are 
authorized in the case of particular institutions. Parish 
schools are aided by the usual ladies’ auxiliary type of 
benefits, and colleges and universities receive bequests and 
income from endowment in the manner of other educational 
institutions. But a Catholic source has stated that relatively 
little financial support comes from income-producing prop- 
erty: the day-by-day generosity of the faithfulis the major 
source of income.!4 


Catholic schools do not have to meet faculty payrolls 
comparable to those of other institutions, because they are 
served by teaching sisters and brothers. The need to ex- 
tend curricula to inelude vocational and technical subjects, 
however, has required hiring of more lay teachers and added 
to costs of operation. 


RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION OF CHURCIL SCHOOL CURRICULA 

Except for use of the catechism and the teaching of church 
history, the range of subjects taught in Catholic schools 
differs little from that in public schools.. In-both there is a 
trend toward “comprehensive” programs adjustable to indi- 
vidual capacities. Catholic schools are less susceptible but 
by no means immune to progressive currents in theories 
of education. They are generally thought to enforce stricter 
discipline than the public schools; Catholic teachers are 
backed by the authority of the church, and its discipli- 
nary control extends beyond school limits. Catholic schools 
are more concerned than public schools with student dress 
and deportment outside as well as inside school. 


Classes in Catholic secondary schools used to be seyre- 
gated by sex, but in recent years there has been a trend 
toward coeducation in large central high schools. About 
one-half of the Catholic high schools in the United States 
are now coeducational. But the Vatican’s “congregation 
of the religious,” one of the 12 agencies which govern 
affairs of the Roman Catholic Church, was reported by the 


“Harry J. Byrne, “The Financial. Structure of the Church in, the United States,” 
The Catholic Church, U.S.A. (1956), p. 93. 
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Vatican Bulletin on Mar. 10 to have directed that boys and 
girls be separated as much as possible in coeducational 
Catholic schools. 


With the exception of certain differences in readers and 
histories, textbooks used in Catholic schools were once vir- 
tually identical with those used in public schools. . About 
20 years ago Catholic University, following injunctions 
from Pope Pius XI and the American bishops, launched a 
project of curriculum revision which entailed writing of a 
new set of grade school texts. The object was to improve 
the practical teaching of necessary subjects, to fit them to 
the social needs of modern man, and at the same time to 
keep the instruction grounded in religious principles. The 
work was undertaken by a special Commission on American 
Citizenship. 


New textbooks for the first eight grades were completed 
ten years ago; those for the secondary curriculum recently 
became available. Although use of the new texts is not 
mandatory, they have already exerted tremendous influ- 
ence on Catholic education, particularly in teacher training, 
both in this country. and abroad. Basic principles empha- 
sized in the new ¢urricula are said to include man’s depend- 
ence upon God, the individual dignity of every human per- 
son, the sacredness of the family, the dignity of the worker, 
the duty of all men to use the resources of the earth accord- 
ing to God’s plan, the unity of all men, and the obligations 
of charity, justice and sharing among men and nations.'® 


Explaining the new secondary school curriculum, a Cath- 
olic teacher pointed out that an attempt had been made “to 
utilize what is known of adolescent psychology” and. to 
allow for “differences in achievement because of wide dif- 
ferences in ability.”” Each subject is to be taught so that 
the pupil will not only learn its content but also recognize 
“the place of that field in the pupil’s acceptance of his 
Christian responsibility.” '® 


A similar concept for the Protestant church-connected 
college has been enunciated through the National Council 
of Churches. For example, the mathematics teacher “by 
revealing his own sense of awe at the beauty of physical 


% Frederick G. Hochwalt, “‘The Catholic School System in the United States,"’ The 
Catholic Church, U.S.A. (1956), p. 120. 


© Sister Mary Janet, S.C., “The High School Curriculum Completed,”’ Catholic High 
School Quarterly Bulletin, January 1958, p. 17. 
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law and relationships ... can inspire the student with a 
sense of the greatness of God and the desire for greater 
understanding.” !7 


Protestant church-related colleges, on the whole, show 
little inclination to compete with other institutions in ex- 
panding facilities for instruction of scientists and engineers ; 
they strive rather to offer a broad cultural education as a 
preliminary to vocational or professional training. Their 
great service is said to be as custodians of the liberal arts 
tradition and of religious idealism in education. It is 
asserted that liberal arts colleges with church connections 
are particularly needed at a time when public support of 
education is growing, for they are dedicated to the free 
pursuit of knowledge and do not need to curry political 
favor. 


Virtws ON EXTENSION OF CHURCH ROLE IN EDUCATION 

Not all churchmen think the church should extend its role 
in education.. Truman B. Douglass, executive vice president 
of the Board of. Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, told a meeting at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pa., on Jan. 27 that church-controlled higher education was 
for the most part “inferior education.” He asserted: that 
every case in which higher education had been brought 
under ecclesiastical control had been “educationally disas- 


trous.” 


On the other hand, Wilson Compton, president of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education, has said: “The 
great strength of our system of higher education is’ in its 
diversity, in the composite of institutions directed and 
financed by the state and institutions . . . independent of 
the state; institutions related to, dominated by, or even 
owned wholly by the church, and institutions wholly sep- 
arate from the church. The Christian colleges are of 
greater value in American life because there are so many 
other institutions which themselves have no concern. in 
Christian higher education.” '* 


National Council of Churches of: Christ, What Ila a Chriatian College (1058) 
p. 31 


Wilson Compton, “The Church-Related College,” reprint from National Cour 
Outlook, February 1957. 
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